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They had kept the Faith in days when every priest was an
outlaw and every Mass was a treason. They had endured the
barbarous punishments of the Elizabethans, the penal laws of
the Stuarts, the repressions of the Commonwealth, the in-
famies of Titus Gates and his horrid gang, the long ostracism
of the eighteenth century. When Emancipation at last brought
them relief, they might well have exclaimed, like the chief cap-
tain, that with a great sum they had obtained this freedom.
Then, from the ruins of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen-
turies had risen the splendid fabric of the new Rome, with its
hierarchy, its priests, its churches, its schools, its swelling con-
gregations. We may not wonder if the heirs of this tradition
looked with some disfavour upon projects of corporate Re-
union, or if it seemed hard to them that their hire should be
given to those who had not only postponed entering into the
vineyard until the eleventh hour, but had, as it were, been
picketing its approaches and harassing its labourers through the
heat and burden of the day.

If such were the very human feelings of some of the older
Catholic families, the converts, in quality if not in numbers so
important a section of the Church, were even more severely
tried by the talk of Reunion. Having endured the stress and
estrangement of a great spiritual change, they too would hardly
have been human if they had not shrunk from the implication
that the Church which they had left was after all Catholic, her
priests validly ordained, her Sacraments effective.

While it can hardly be disputed that considerations such as
these had their influence in the minds of many Roman Cath-
olics, other arguments weighed quite as heavily with them.
They knew, as Dr. Benson did and Leo XIII did not know,
how far from representative of the Church of England were
Halifax's opinions; that the English Church Union spoke only
for a minority; that on the Roman question Halifax could not